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with a full-powered Latin sentence. This gym- 
nastic is provided by Dr. Muzzey. If our curricula 
are too stiff to make room for such a book and 
method in their entirety, many of us will still want 
to poach freely in the author's preserves; and while 
he sadly realizes that, in the imperfect state of the 
copyright laws, there are no royalties on the spoken 
word, he will also know that he has made his fel- 
low-craftsmen — some of them — a shade less cocksure 
and, possibly, a shade more useful. 

John Edmund Bars 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakevllle, Conn. 



ON TEACHINQ THE READING OF GREEK VERSE 

The following thoughts have been suggested by 
experience in teaching college freshmen. Such 
students almost invariably have formed the habit of 
scanning verse without reading it. They observe 
carefully the division of lines into feet, but fail to 
keep the words unbroken. They use the falling 
inflection at the end of every verse, but seldom at 
a full stop within a verse, nor do they ever modu- 
late the voice to indicate a question. Each verse 
is scanned as if it had no connection with the con- 
text. We thus get a mechanical recital of the 
verses with total disregard of the sense. These 
sarnie students, however, learn readily the correct 
marking of the scansion, which is the only possible 
written test of their knowledge of verse structure. 
Hence, while successful with the college entrance 
examination, they fail utterly in the result most 
desired, namely, intelligible reading of verse. Yet 
instruction should surely have ' a higher aim than 
mere success in examinations. 

Now, when students show a tendency to scan 
without reading, their attention should at once be 
called to the fact and the instructor may forcibly 
illustrate their error by scanning familiar English 
verse in the same manner. They must never be 
allowed to form this deplorable habit, which proves 
so difficult to overcome. It is better not to scan 
at all than to do so in this mechanical and unin- 
telligible way. However, students can and should 
be taught to read Greek poetry in the original, for 
it has been truly said that the severance of form 
from content is impossible. The word scan in this 
connection is objectionable, as it leads -pupils to be- 
lieve that scanning differs from reading. At times 
when I have requested students to read a selection 
from Homer in the original, I have been asked in 
turn whether I wished them to scan it. 

We must teach our pupils to grasp the sense of 
the passage as they read, for otherwise, certainly, 
they do not read. As a means to this end, the por- 
tion selected to be read should be one that expresses 
a complete thought and may, of course, begin or 
end within a line. It is a mistake to follow the 



common practice of calling for a particular line or 
two, which may be only a fragment of a sentence. 
Let choice passages be selected for drill and let the 
members of a class vie with one another and with 
the instructor in reading them with feeling and 
expression. It is often well to reverse the normal 
order and call for the original after the translation. 
In this way the teacher can be sure that the pupil 
understands the passage and is really prepared to 
read it in the original. One may read while the 
others listen without seeing the text. This prac- 
tice trains the ear and also stimulates the reader 
to do his best. But doubtless the best discipline 
can be secured by the recital of selections com- 
mitted to memory. The fact should be noted that 
the Homeric epics were composed for recitation and 
originally the public never read them. Interest 
may be aroused by reading from Dr. Schliemann's 
Autobiography, prefixed to his Ilios, the account 
of his impressions upon first hearing Homer recited 
by the drunken miller. 

In conclusion, our aim must be to have students 
learn to appreciate and enjoy the beauty and gran- 
deur of the old poems in the same way as did the 
ancients themselves. Perhaps it will be said that 
such a goal is impossible of attainment; but, at 
least, this is the ideal that we should ever keep in 
view. And if we are to meet with any success, it 
behooves us teachers ourselves first to make sure 
that we have attained a fair mastery of the verse. 

Students taught or allowed to scan in the mechan- 
ical way will realize that they are going through a 
senseless performance chiefly for the sake of an ex- 
amination; whereas, by the other method, they will 
be interested to find that they are learning to read 
classical verse with approximate correctness and 
gaining a mastery of it that will be of permanent 
value for the appreciation of all poetry. 

Columbia University ROSCOE GUERNSEY 



The Metropolitan Museum in New York City has 
recently received its second annual consignment of 
original works of Greek and Roman art purchased 
for it in Europe. It consists of 127 objects, of 
which 11 are marbles, 45 vases, 27 bronzes, 31 terra- 
cotta statuettes, and 13 of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, such as gems, jewelry, etc. These objects were 
acquired at various places and of various dealers 
during the past year. They are for the present 
grouped together in Gallery 8 on the ground floor, 
but will soon be distributed among the various 
rooms and cases to which they severally belong. 
Those who can are urged to examine them now 
when they can be seen most effectively. 

In the Bulletin of the Museum for January Mr. 
Edward Robinson, Assistant Director of the Mu- 
seum gives a very full and most interesting 
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account of the more important objects in the col- 
lection. Ten cuts illustrate the number and make 
it well worth its nominal cost (ten cents). These 
cuts show the prize pieces of the collection, as fol- 
lows: an archaic Greek statue of a woman (three 
views), another archaic Greek statue (front and 
back), the torso of a boy, a Polykleitan head, a 
Roman portrait of a man, and, best of all, an ex- 
quisite relief of a young horseman, of which, says 
Mr. Robinson, "one may safely prophesy that it 
will be regarded as one of the great treasures of 
the Classical Department". 



Several weeks ago there was a violent explo- 
sion in the Bourse at Rome. On one side of this 
building are eleven fluted columns of white marble 
with Corinthian capitals which belong to an an- 
cient structure, commonly known as a Basilica 
Neptuni, but apparently rather a Templum Nep- 
tuni (see Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, 357-358). 

On the results of the explosion the New York 
Sun of January 26 wrote as follows: 

The walls and ceiling of the main hall collapsed 
entirely, and yet the eleven marble columns sur- 
mounted by a heavy entablature, originally erected 
by Agrippa in the year 26 B. C, partially destroyed 
by fire in A. D. 80, restored by Hadrian, saved 
from destruction in the lime kiln established within 
the boundaries of the present Piazzi di Pietra in 
mediaeval times and again restored by the Papal 
Government, have resisted the explosion so well 
that not even a small fragment of stone has fallen. 

The fallen modern wall has laid bare the ancient 
Roman construction, still solid as when it was built, 
and the contrast between the strength of the por- 
tion built centuries ago and the weakness of the 
modern construction affords a significant explana- 
tion of the fact that despite time, fires, wars and 
the hand of man, so much of old Rome is left 
standing to this very day. 



Students of things Greek, especially of Plato and 
of Greek education, will be interested in the re- 
publication in separate form by The Chicago Uni- 
versity Press of Richard Lewis Nettleship's essay 
on The Theory of Education in the Republic of 
Plato. The essay first appeared in Hellenica : a 
Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion, edited by Evelyn Abbott, and 
pubished in 1880. This volume is now difficult to 
obtain, and so Nettleship's essay has been reprinted 
in a handsome volume of 144 pages at the sug- 
gestion of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, primarily to meet the needs of 
the department, which regards the essay as a very 
valuable contribution to the history of education, 
but also with the hope that it will be found useful 
to others as well. (54 cents, postpaid). 
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